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Iw presenting the public with our first 
number, we have to apologi ze for its non- 
appearance at the time specificd in our first 
Advertisement; we had no intention to mis- 
inform them on that subject, or to dis- 


appoint the expectations we had raised: 


Several unforeseen circumstances cont 
buted to the delay: ameng others whe 
sickness in the family of a man in our em- 

ploy. 

The great leading o! bjects of this publi- 
cation, are—to extend the circles of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts—to open a me- 
dium throneh which men of superior genius 
may display the energies of their mind, 
and benefit the country and age in which 
they live—to encourave virtue and talent— 
te expose anc censure vice and folly—to 
establish an In dependent Press, ent ively un- 
trammelicd; uninfluenced by promis. es or 
prospects of favor, or by the smiles of pow- 
er; unawed by the frowns of the greaty or 
the attacks of the servile and pedantic.— 
This work will have Truth only for its basis, 
and Utility for its end. « Influenced by this 
motive, and resting on that foundation, we 
will fearlessly pursue the path of duty thus 
marked out, regardless of individual conse- 
quences ; and however abuse may be heap- 
ed upon us by the vicious or the venal; nei- 
ther the sophistical gildings of vice and 
folly ; nor the antiquated face of supersti- 
tion, will be sufficient to screen them from 
exposure and just contempt; for it will be 
held as a universal maxim with us, that in 
all public concerns, Truth and Justice ré- 
quires) concealment, nor need fear inves- 
tugatio Epublication of this nature, strict- 
ly adherigg io these principles, aud direct- 
ed to these ends, has long been wanted. 
Fmanating from the seat ‘of Gcvernment, 
the political focus of the Union, and from 
the centre of those Wnportant establish- 
ments, the National Library, the Patent Of- 
fice, the Columbian Institute, and the Ar- 
chives of the General Govcrnment, it will 
possess many advantages, and contain more 
accurate information than it could do,under 
other circumstances: and we flatter our- 
selves that it will fully realize what the pub- 
’ Hic has a right to expect. 

It is intended that this work should em- 
brace——a Review of new publications, writ 
- in thie or ayy other country, on subjects 

i Natural P! 1iosophy, Rihies, Politi es, MMfa- 
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thematies, Religion, History, Diograp phy, or 
on any subject calculated to in struct, bene- 
fit, or innocently amuse mankind. It will 
contain Strictures on the state of public 
Literature ; on public w booted, on public 
men; andon pub ic measures—a Survey of 
City affairs, and of the affairs of George- 
town, with remarks on the State of the 
"Public Streets} the improve eiment $ intro- 
duced, and the shameful! nuisances that are 
suifered to exist. 
As we congider an in 
be acreat bulwark of nav eed 
a great vehicle of knowicqR@tyso we view 
a venal, time-serving one, to be | ra ent with 
mischief anc dinjury to the publi ca mdto ke 
the vehicle of corruption, and the harlin.- 





ger of death to pi liberty: W ith these 
ere we cannot Wohe i without regret 

d pai: ful sense ions, in thisfree country, 
where u nbou nded fre edom af svecch and 
or vriting | is permitt ed, the shame‘ uros- 
titution of talent, and the s:connanty of 
the conductors of many of the pun ic prinis, 
the Editors of which either swayec 5y the 
fear of losing, or stimulated by the hope of 


obtaining favor, convert those uscial me- 
diums of directing gig opinion, into in- 
struments of delusion. e therefere shall 
deem it a part of our < bet from: time to 
time, to expose the dire! ction of principle, 
and the want of consistency and integrity 
on the part of the Editors of public News 
papers; and though we are aware that it 
will be stirring up a hornet’s nest about 
our ears, and briug upon us ail the vena 
mous rancour of those abettors of orrups 
tion, those palliators of oppression, yet hav- 
ing set our hands to the plo ith, we will go 
steadily on, till the work 1s compicted, 
up, and men be brought to speak, w rite, 
and act up to the pi ‘inciples of justice. 
Nor will the Bar be deemed either above 
or beneath our notice. It sh ut be our busi- 
Ness, on every proper Cccgsion, to scruti- 
nize, legally scrutinize the Lawyer, and ex. 
te ading ‘bey rond the Bar, evento the Bench; 
we shall net be afraid, when occasion calls 
for it, to re-judge the decisions of the 
Tudges. But especially we wish the pub- 
lic (o understand that wethave sworn efer- 
ne enmity, and vowed eternal war against 
the Slave System, That every effort will 
be made to oppose any increase of that 
abominable injustice,and we are net askam- 
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se sentiments, 
and Of ThACSe Principles, We COomMicnce our 
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this profession, we may yustiv claim the 
ch acter ot consistency: brat shouid We 
e\ rt th trom, and descrt the prin- 
Cipics 5 iow profess, then jet the curses 
ofan indignant pubhe be fulminated against 
US, Gncict pubhe odrum attach to our work 

Oricinal, well written pieces, in prose or 
verse, will receive Immediate atiention; but 
nothing can obtain msertion in the Awunrt- 
can Cirinrs aND GiEwErnai Revirw, that 
tends to injure private character, un'ess it be 
Nec ly and ins | >» el with 
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IV lbdaepencen paper, aeem it a dutv we 
; al Patek a me Cae: hi 
OW a ie PUHIC, IN this OUF iirst number, 
to t ticur attention to those occur- 


r , unto enter upon a critical examin. 
atic f the difference between the twd 


citi bo do this fairly, it is necessary to 


fay 0) 1¢ reader, the documents whicl 
ofhi issed, and have been published, 
as wel! the authenticated minutes of the 
proceedings connected therewith 
The fire commenced on the morning of 
f ’ 4 On the 12th the Mavor 
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Pours Orricr, Jan. 12, 1620, 


This city, ©v the morning 
a culamity unexamp 


of the ‘Ilta 
tad 


> ? >. rasa fart? oy ae »% la 
in the aniais of this nation, for extent of de- 


inst. was visited | 


7 . ’ y 
destroyeu, 


ye Usual accom- 


Vastation, amount of sreperty 
the ruin of cticcns,andalit 
paniments of conflagration, which baited 
every effort to check its dreadful, desolat 
ing progress. 

\ moiety of this once beautif 
LITERALLY i¥ KCINS; and ho one, teeling as 
an AME! . should teel, can Ds old 
these ruins, or even listen to a description 
ofthem, Wrindout hav yrevers kind emotion 


“Of his near “uwakel i 


ay ACLIVE Di PLY 
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tion of sive Warelouses, and clegant 
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In the Section consumed, every day wit- 


athuent mercutnt and 


ir capitals hk thi cerec- 


nessed some iuprovement, useful, durable, 


or ornamental. . . . . All is wone |! 
Fraves, of themselves unconquerabic, but 
still aided by the dreadful alhance of a high 
wind, bade defianee to every exertion to 
arrest the mareh of their terrific and beart- 
rending ravages. Their lightning advaace, 
seemed only impeded by a sufficiency of 
valuable materials for destruction. The 
extensive mischief was done, and then— 
then only, some short respite was sven to 
our fainting citizens, to save and proicct the 
valuable merchandize, furniture, and arti- 
cles thrown confusedly into the strecis and 
squares, pon which the thief and vagrant 
had already commenced their nefarious de- 
predations. 

It pleased Almighty God to decree, that 
emidst the intrepid exertions of ourc:tizens, 
the seamen in our harbour, and other tran- 
sicnt persons, few, if any lives were lost, 
during the short period of this aw ful and 
sration. With gratitude aad 
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A REVIEW OF THES 


humility we acknowledge this evidence Of 


jus mercy and goodness towairls us. 
m Our losses may be fairly estimated at up- 
wwards Of Four MiLLions; undif, as observed 
in another circular, the Suspet sion of busi- 
™ Ness, and its incidents, are talcn into the 
yp calculation, more than Ten Muilions will be 
drawn into the vortex of spread 
‘overw helming calamity. 
« With this view of our situation, described 


with a warmth of whi ch imly affeviionate 
mattachment towards 


the inhabitants of this 

¥ cit y> wil, Lhone, justity, in their be- 
on ot Counci—I no 

en humble 2pn 
to request your 
Ut their own hearts, 
any relief it may be in 
, to our distressed and 


This WiGe 
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yalf, under che 


address you, 

charity, Dt rough. you, 
fellow-citizens t 
anc spe 
their power 
sutfering people 

TT aes. CU. P. CHARLTON, 

Mayor of Savannah. 


This circularbeing received by the 


of different States, Territoyies and Distr: 
meetilics of the Citizens were insta 


Cureci 
not as hcant for 
itu 
> const 
“li/y to send 


to attord 


Mayor 


aid 


“ohm Cail- 


ed, and attended with a promptness, that 
spoke how much they commisserated the 
sufferings of their fellow-human beings ; 
and the amount of their liberal contribu 

tions in this time of commercial difficulty, 
proved their veaciness to aileviate those 


sufferings. Among the foremost in this 
work of increy, stood the city of New York; 
whose ahabitaias. with a discretion as just 
and Jaudeb'!e as their hearts were bountiful, 
having collected no Jess a sum than Ten 
Thousand, Two Hundred, and Thirty-cieht 
Dollars, and Twenty-nine Cents, tog ther 
with a quantity of goods, to be shippe 1 for 
Savannah for the wee of the poor; ver ry pre- 
perly thor ight themselves at liberty to de 
termine how the fruits of their lib erality 
should be disposed of ; and especially they 
resolved, that what their charity prompted 
them to part with, should be devoted to the 
only true objects to which the hand of caar- 
ETY ont to he extended, viz. exclusively to 
the relief of the indigent. The following is 
the resolution passed at the Meeting of the 
New York Genera! Committee, Which so 
much offended the proud, saucy, sturdy 
beggars of the City om Savannah, who had, 
through the medium of their Mayor, solicit- 
ed relief. 

6 Resolved,—That it is the wish of the 
General Committee, that the money and 
goods to be remitted to Savannah, be appli- 
ed exclusively to the relief of all indi ren 
persons, vw! thout distinction of colour, who are 
dependent on their own industry for sup- 
port, and who have been sufferers by the 
late fire at that place.” 

This was more than the “proud feelings’, 
of proud slave-holders, who feed luxuriow: 
ly on the sweat, the sinews, and the labour 


of their sable brethren, could bear. What! 
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tell men who live by, a0 on ‘he 
others, that the charital!e donations 
notto be applied tothose wu 
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@ivent ; that the bounty of the dndustrteus @F j 
New York was nefto be divided unmiong these ; 
Who were not deport n theit own in 
dustry fur support ;? that their chi: rity was ; 

not to be restricted t tae &/ hed anhabi- ; 
tants Or Savannah, who hauehtity imaeine ; 
their coloured fellow-men tiacde to hew f 
wood and draw water tor them! This was 
» Moustroush provok Ing; and this they hig - 

ly ! nted: for with a spirit Lecon 1 ~ 

ihese who jecge GF human we 1 by the 

colour of the bulman n, they 1 wed, 

“in Council,’ tu send back 1 they 

were Lot De rmittea to abuse: Ki DECcCaUSe 

they were not allowed to act the Lion in the 

fable in sharing it gut; they crdered it to 
be sent back by the Mayor of vannah ; i 
Who, to dco him justice, prove d himsel!i' as 
well O re ? he bhumar an 

gener f New Yerk with insu/t, us 

Coune Ge! 4 € i) ee { ‘ j / OT 
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ity fund. 
mowuon of Alderm 

Alderman Bourke, 
sly Lees Olt ed — i hat the Mayor 
of this city do thank the Mayor of New 
York for his polite Iecttcer, 
return, the moneys pence 
goods when tendered to im —( 
Ing if a duty the y Owe to} 3 ¢) VY, ba deed 
the a ‘ceptance of this mone ey, or 

Extract from the migutes. 
M. MYER 
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The Mavor, agreca)ly to the direction of 
the Council, returned the m« onev to New 
York, accompanied with. a ve! oblig ‘ne, pra- 
lite letter, of which the follow i is al @Xe 
tract : % 
“ The donations of our felow-citizens of 
New York places our distressed people in 
the humble condition of paripe > It res. 
trains too, our respectable and inteiligent ‘ 
committee, in the exercwe of a discretion, 
of which they ought not, and can not be 
divested: and the language of the resolu. 
tion, adverted to by vou, is calculated alse 
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to awaken and put forth impressions, not 
only dangerous to the tranquility of this 
section of the United States, but, in refer- 
ence to the humanity of our citizens, gross- 
ly injurious and palpably incorrect. It 
is, in short, throwing among us the fire- 
brand of discord, and if persevered in, wiil 
shake to the feundation, the beautiful fabric 
of our liberty, and place in jeopardy the 
federal unity of our now glorious. Repub- 
lic.” 

Ona deliberate, impartial survey of the 
proceedings of the two cities, and the con- 
sequent correspondence between the offi- 
cial characters, as here related, we are con- 
strained to come to this conclusion, viz. that 
the citizens of New York have acted with 
a generosity and humanity, which do honor 
an credit to their hearts: and that the 
General Committec, who acted on their be- 
half, has blended wisdom and justice with 
humanity, in directing the distribution to 
be extended to all those, and those only, 
for whom a call could in reason and Justice 
be made upon the bounty of the inhabitants 
of a distant city, which, in these hard times, 
has a number of poor and needy within its 
own boundaries, that want assistance. But 
the conduct of the Board of Savannah, not 
only exhibits indelible marks.of base ingra- 
titude ; but it justly subjects: that Aonor/e 
body, to the charge of depriving the indi- 
gent sufferers, of participating in.that relief 
which New York generously had extended 
to them. We ask,—Whaeat right had the 
Council of Savannah to keep back from the 
poor, indigent sufferers, (whatever might be 
their color,) that which, asa giftfrom New 
York, as eruly and properly belonged to them, 
andto which they ha as just a claim as the 
individual members of the Council hac to 
their respective estates; or to their goods 
and chattels, or to any thing which they 
hold by right of purchase or inheritance ? 
Had the money and gwods been sent for 
their own use; or had they been included 
as participants therein, they would have 
becon at full liberty either to have accepted 
2 not accepted of what was intended fo 
them» but over that which was sent as a / 
wift for others, they had no discretionary 
power. They had no right to say to the 
giver, * Thou shalt not give thy bounty ex- 
clusively to such or such objects,’ nor to the 
objects for whom it was given, ‘ Thou shalt 
not receive the gift.” Nor could the Coun- 
cil justly refuse to be the agents in the dis- 
tribution, agreeably to the donors’ wish. 
‘They had asswmed the character of trustees 
or agents. ‘They stood as. administrators 
between those who need relief, and the 
bountiful relievers of wretchedness. The 
path cf duty was plain beforethem. They 
received a large sum of money from Ne™ 
York, to be impartially distributed, withow? 
distinction of color, among’all those, and those 
only, that really needed it, (and who will pre- 
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sume to say, it ought to have been given te 
such as needed it not.) Yo withhold it from 
those, for whom it was sent as a free gift, 
was to npn the houseless indigent of their 
true property, and was as much dishonorable 
and dis/onest too, as Oppressing the father- 
less and the widow, or entering another 
man’s aouse and taking therefrom his goods 
or his money. What difference is there 
between the forcibly taking from a man, 
what he has already, justly in possession, 
aud the forcibly preventing him from obe 
taining what is generously given for his 
use, and sent for, and intended that he 
should possess ? 

We trust the citizens of the different 
States will know how to estimate the con- 
duct of the “ proud” Savannah Board ; and 
will form their own opinions, respecting the 
true character of the mover of the resolution 
by which this rodlery was committed on the 
wretched and destitule sufferers, and that the 
names of Harrie and of Bourke willbe hand. 
ed down to posterity as the leaders of @ 
Body, in a pubhc measure, which is stampe 
ed by as strong marks of ingratitude and 
proud oppression, as ever disgraced the 
minute book of any hard-hearted tyrannic 
Body, that existed as a stain upon the fair 
face of the great human family. Nor ought 
the name of Charlton to be forgotten in the 
record of these werthy transactions. 

That the conduct of the Council of Sa 
vanrah should find apologists in the cons 
ductors of any public prints, is, to us, a mat. 
ter of some surprise. Yet soit is, and itis 
our painful duty to state, that the Nutional 
Intelligencer thus remarks : 

“ There is some proud tecling in this pro. 
ceeding, but, we are glad to see, no pase 
sion. Indeed the character of the mover 
of this resolve is so well known, as to make 
more than it usually impressive.” 

It is difficult to account how Mr. G. could 
bring himsclr cither to write, or admit such 
a paragraph, pon such a subject, to be in- 
serted in his Paper, or how he could so far 
deviate from the maxims of his father and 
mother, as he has lately done relative to 
avery. He was educsted in pure repub- 
lican principles, and received, in early life, 
some severe lessons.in the persecutions and 
intolerance shewn to his parents. How can 
he now countenance, either in an individual 
or in a body, the same spirit; or how can 
he attempt to justify the conduct of the 
Savannihans on the ground of the “ #gita- 
tion of the WMissouri Question!” As an in- 
dividual, Mr. G. is-of unbounded generosity, 
and cannot, from his heart, be friendly to 
the cause of slavery. It would, however, 
have been much more to his honor, if he 
had let a portion of this spirit operate, 
when he closed the paper against any far- 
ther discussion on slavery, after having 
suffered the friends of that abominable 
system to say all they could in favor e¢f it: 
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and before the opposers of the system had 
searcely said any thing. We wish well to 
the Proprietors of the Nationat. Intelli- 
gencer: and we much regret, that a work, 
so widely circulated, and by which so much 
good might be done to the genuine cause 
of freedom ; and which might contribute, 
so extensively, to prepare the way for ter- 
minating slavery, shoul rather tend to 
justify the system, and to rivet faster the 
ehains of the much injured African. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
This astonishing country, of which man- 
kind are still so ignorant, has now nearly 
atchieved that eomplete Independence for 


which we also once fought succesefiully,. 


and in consequence, have been ranked as 
the happiest nation under the sun. Our 
Gevernment has been cautious in acknow- 
ledging the Independence of our brethren, 
because we have been taught to fear it 
might lead to war with Spain, and though 
only a nominal war with that Power, it hus 
been suggested by the friends of Spain, that 
it might become exceedingly injurious to 
our commerce ; for the people of Spain, of 
France, of England, and other nations, de- 
sides our own people, under the assumed char- 
acter of Englishmen, would fit out priva- 
teers under the Spanish flag, and take the 
vessels of our merchants every where.— 
Thus the mere proclamation of war by 
ye without any preparation on the part 
of that Power, would involve us in a series 
of injuries, from which we shouid not-re- 
cover for many years; although the power 
of the Spanish crown is too limited to affeet 
us materially in a direct mauner; for that 
nation has neither ships nor men, normoney 
at command. And thus have we been in- 
duced from year to year tolook at the dire 
conflict of our brethren of the south, with 
as much apathy, as if we were contemplat- 
ing those brilliant corruscations of the Au- 
rora Horealis or Australis, which give suoh 
lively ideas of the movements of contend- 
ing armies. It has been urged that there 
is reason for the extreme caution which has 
hitherto governed our Councils, and the 
North Americans ought not to be consider- 
ed as destitute of those benevolent feelings, 
in the great cause of emancipation, which 
originated in that noble Charter of Inde- 
pendence that they boldly published to the 
world ; nor ought they to be charzed with 
an apathy, which appears to emanate from 
a cold, heartless, selfish disposition, which 
nothing can move that is not identified with 
their own interests: for, in this country, 
not only the mass of the people are indi- 
vidually alive to the most generous senti- 
ments in favor of the South Americans, but 
even the members of the Government are, 
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as private gentlemen, the ardeni well-wich- 
ets of their great and glorious cause: yet 
the prosperity of the nation being confided 
to their administration, it becomes neces- 
rary to restrain every private feeling, and 
to consider the consequences of every pub- 
lic act, as ifthe agents were devoid of sym- 
pathy, and indeed of moral affections. It 
has been.also urged, that the delicacy of our 
politica! situation is so well understood by 
the enlightened members of the South 
American Councils, that they would noi 
wish our Goverument to risk the prosperity 
of our Nation, by any public display of at- 
tachment to their cause ; for they all know 
that the South American has a brother ia 
the Norih American. 

But do we imagine no other nation is in- 
terested in the fate of South America? Do 
we not know that all the enlightened family 
of mankind have lamented, tor ages back, 
that miserably, selfish, and contracted policy 
which has induced the Spaniards to shut up, 
for so many centuries, the richest portion 
of the globe? Yes, my fellow-citizens, we 
do know it; and were we to take up arms 
in favor of Spain, the rest of mankind would 
take up arms against us. Spain acknow- 
ledged our independence when we engag- 
ed with England, and were only three mil- 
lions strong, the English were then com- 
paratively free from debt, with a powerful 
navy, and very large armics,.well supphed 
with every requisise : the contest, however, 
terminated in our favor. How then is it pos- 
sible that the South Americans can fail in 
this great contest, when so numerous, in 
proportion to the Spaniards, and when en- 
gaged against a nation without ficets, and 
without men; for the people of Spain feel 
for their countrymen who are siruggling 
for political freedom, and they refuse to go 
against them; in the same manner that the 
most virtuous class of the English nation 
contended against the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, in favor of their cnuntrymen in North 
America. A virtuous man is the same every 
where; his feelings are im favor of the op- 
pressed : but the cause of South America is 
a better cause even than our own; for (as 
Washington correctly observed, when his 
great soul expanded his manly bosom as he 
received the French Revolutionary flag,) 
“ born in a land of freedom,” &e. 

Our fathers fought to avert, what they 
thought, an unconstitutional system of taxa- 
tion, that might lead to still greater political 
oppression : but the South Americans are 
actually struggling against the most dire 
oppression, and cruel system of tyranny, to 

‘which so extensive a nation was ever sub- 
ject; and this tyranny is the more dreadful, 

ecause it not only extends to all that be- 
longs to this life, but it even extends to the 
thraldom of the mind, and includes what 
relates to the concerns of everlasting hfe, 
under the most superstitious fanaticism, 
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big uvlienoranee! These oppressed 
nations have suStained, with unshe ken cour- 
ave, witi Lila mnness and en ray, every 

ruelty that the i ferecious and unprin- 

pled ruitans could surgest: their old men, 
women anichikiren Lave becn murdered 
in cold blood; and though the jatuots suf- 
fered many defeats, they have returned to 
the Da Ll, tail i ‘ € cecom, al S iliyy 
Tse Most daring ' int epi l, ‘ e, and 
1a le fatipa s@ 5 in BiLOri, Laas y ©: tial ne best 
soldiers that have graced the ficia: 1 are 
the warriors of the South like ir invade 
ers; for, thought they long solicited tat the 
war snould be regulated by the common 
usages of civilized — and the IVACErs 


refused the exchange of serial 3, and de- 
ciare “J it 2 war of loath and extermipna 
the ge: ons of the burning regiens 
, been victorious in ever 


fil 


tion, 
erous sg 


n ivf, paving 
; § 
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, for years past, nobly spared their 
enemies, and refused to retaliate in blood, 
those terrible sce wh ch fermerly ren 

i the iccess vatiles of t! if €)ie- 
mies so monstrous. They have destroved 

men i se revolutions, than ever 
—_ ledthe North Americans; and wi 40 it 

rie for the Levion of Devereus bas 

Deu st amived on the borders of Calunsbia, 
tu a, » the Jast act of their dee} travedy. 
‘The ( it situation of i Sper favors the 
progress of the revolution, and Pern and 
SNiexico will soon join in those -hallelitahs 
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end the heavens on the c 

vant. 

Can we vet hesitate in aeknowledging 
Independence of Columbia, Bue 

Will Spain dare to assail 

us for this declaration of an honest opinion; 

he threat ed Impotence 


is the at of 
laetawtisn am } 
to « .eter tie North decla- 


10s 


paralyz 
Ainerican from a 
We xksow 


ration of the truth ? THESE RE- 
GIONS RE FPREE—~Wr KNOW THEY ARE ror. 
EVEN INDEPENDENT! and shall we lone r 


refrain from offering the congratulations of 


sincerity, for we rejoice in their freedom; 
and from offering the hand of friendship 
anc fraternity; jor their cause ormgimnated 


here! 
Our Cabinet hears 
our representa 


the manly voices of 
who speak of mareh- 
as of marching an 


i¥cs, 


Fioricdas 


ino inte the 
army into quarters. The y speak truly ; for 
nothing will prevent us from immediately 
taking possession of that country, if we de- 
termine at once upon the messure. But 
willa cible pessession of Fic rida, which 
some have ‘preteen ded Spain withheld from 
us through British in erference, produce 
less efcet on the sens bility of Severeignty, 
than mere scknowledgment of the In- 
depen denceof those countries frem which 
ey ic Spaniard has been driven, and 
Which have long defed every efort of 
spain? VWet te declare the independ. 
ence of Colrerbia, Breeones Avres, and Chih 
Wiss ae ° i 
‘ ( ’ 4 i i’ havi or 
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nity in Vicunian robes; and with a Signum 
Crusis, return thanks that we had not in- 
cluded Mexicy and Peru! Ii war should 
be declared, not only these nations, but 
every inch of Spanish soil between the tro- 
pics, would be included in the acknowledg- 
ment of Independence in our manifesto; 
aii what object could induce Spain to de- 
c.ce upon a measure fraught with such un- 
J terms! Gur trading vessels would all 
sail uoder arms, or under convoys that 
would individually beat the whole force of 
Spain; and to what nation could they look 
for assistance; in this ruinous contest? To 
England?’ ‘he radical reformers in Eng- 
land are desirous of a change at home, and 
the whole foree of the Crown will be re- 
quired to keep them in check. Besides, 
ao we not know that the English indirectly 
depend on the distribution of their manu- 
factures over North and SoiWh America, 
for the principle part of their revenues ; 
from both of wich continents they would 
be excluded by a declaration of war? Do 
we not also know, that they are as anxious 
as we, to see the South Amercans iree, 
though from a diifcrent MOLIVE 5 and that it 
Was.afavourite scheme of both Pitt and Fox, 
two of the most able ministers of that king- 
com? Do we not also know that the Eng- 
lish would suifer privateers than 
we, if they were to jom ine Spaniards in 
var; and that a war with “orth America 
would also involve them in a war with South 
America, ifdeclared against us fora tmend- 
Jy acknowledgment yi thei ir favor: and in- 
stead of their being the mest favoured na- 
tion by the South Americans, which they 
are at this time, in consequence of the as- 
sisiance given ’by the merchants of that 
and, lately, by the arrival of troops, 
the most faveurcd peo- 
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more by 


nation, 
we shoukl become 
yle? 

No, my friends and country me 1, the Eng- 
lish ministry are not such siutiow alike 
28 soine ween) i affect to believc. If it be 
not the policy of Spain to declare wer 
against us; ifit be not the policy of fng- 

















land to. join thei in such a war, to Whom ears 


are 


mm ore 
nation tha 


Can they ap pe ul ? because we 
than a maten for every other 

could be connected with Spain. Such a 
war we know to be impossih!c. If it could 
be extorted from Spain, the seizure of the 
hleridas would produ but even that 
act would have no ogg ct, for the Floridas 


ice It; 


are not worthy of the consideration of 
Spam. They are like cast-off garments 
that require frequent brushing to kee pthem 
froin the moth. he Fioridas, in reality, 
wre acead expense to Spain; and the only 


advantages derived from them are perqur- 
exten to the ministry. The Spanish Gran- 
. . m ‘ na ’ 
dees led the Monarch into a dilemma, by 
obtaining grants, pending the negocsation, 


which our Cabinet very wisely rejrcted. 
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whole instrument. It would have been like 
engrafting the buhon-upas upon the tree 
of lite. These grants were anti-dated, and 
on these grants our own people were spe- 
culating at the rate of from a cent to two 
and a half cents per acre. The writer of 
this couid have had some of these lands on 
these terms, when the speculators found 
the treaty did not recognize the validity of 
these grants, they most probably repre- 
sented to Spain that if the ratification of the 
Treaty were to be suspended, we should 
perhaps agree to confirm the Spanish 
grants, ratuer than delay the possession of 
the Floridus; but our love of peace would 
certainly preclude us from seizing on the 
territory, or acknowlcdging the independ- 
ence of the South Americans. ‘Thus, the 
vain hopes of speculators, may have led to 
the difficulties encountered by our Cabinet; 
who had previously made every effort io 
remove all pretexts for deleving the ratifi- 
cation of the ‘Treaty, by avoiding the only 
causes of irritation: and this might arise 
less from a conviction that it would induce 
the Spanish nation to redress the wrongs of 
citizens, than to convince these tiiured in- 
dividuals, that nothing was left undone that 
could tend to this Cesirable result; so that 
the imprecations of disappointment would 
be averted by this cautious forbearance. 


, 


Hope however has its limits,in the bounds 
of reason, ‘These we have passed, and if 
the consequences should be injurious to 
Spain, we shall enjoy the consolation that 
nothing has been Icft untried by us to adjust 
in the spirit of amity, our long sustained 
mjuries. From Spain we have nething 
more to hope. We wish not to s®in the 
soil of Florida with blood: but we hope, if 
not quitted in a short time; our Governme:t 
wil! direct that the peaceable marc! of our 
troops to take possession, will not admit of 
interruption. 

In the mean time we are anxious to ob- 
tain correct information of the progress of 
the revolution in South America, and not 
only to judge of their political relations, 
bye al 0 to lave clear ideas of the various 


repic vs emancipated. We wish to 
know the productions of the country, the 
clinmiatcs, tie minerals, the plants, the ami- 


mals: we wish to know every thing, not 
only relotive to the present people, te: des 
th aby Moines, to the soil, the TiVEers, the 
pinins, the mountains, accompanied witl 
drawings of the some. In short, we solicit 

is 


‘ mw > 8 os , ’ 
ahnewiedye ofall that tends to make ' 

accuainted with s country which ‘is destin- 
ec, from this its nolitieal birth, to become 


our comnetitor, or onr ally: a country to 


; 
s given, most abun. 


‘ . . ’ ; i ~~! » ot sar SO Pee 
Cu , Sir tne } fthe earth; Waere 
every asng i nature is gigantic. It 
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contains the most elevated mountains of 
43 ad Pines which sm t Nost mae: 
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{i ent ? "ers, TIrvOa nT its te rtue and extcn- 
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a work as we solicit. The nations of Fu- 


rope have sent choice individiais, trom the 
bosom of each; and the joint talents 0% i 
many are required taaccomplish the views i 
of these enlightened cabinets. Twe mis- 
sions are now engaged in exploring the : 


riches of the Brazils, and the work of such 
an assemblage of talents must give us the 
highest gratification. ‘The celebrated Bar- 
on Humboldt, with the aid of his draftsman 
and botanist, Mr. Bompiand, in five years 
obtained such a msss of matter relative to 
that interesting country, that the woncer 
of many is excited by the extent of the 
work from an individual ; but even his work 
is deficient in many essentials. He was, 
however, not only a natural historian, but a 
scholar and a mathematician, a° well as an 
accomplished gentleman. Me almost con- 
tained in himself the con.bined knowledge 
of an academy ; and Prussia is proud ot his 
name. The produce of the labours cof an 
active mind, in full enpleyment, arc, to 
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some, incomprehensible ; and it our Go | 
vernment should employ agents, we hope | 
they will not be the drones of the hive ; who 
because ine: pable of adding to the stock cot 


honey, must-be fed from the labours of the 
community. . 
The representatives of the North Ameri. 
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cans, even in the most humbje rank of d- | 
plomatic agency, should be rather an honor 
than a diszrace to his country: for many of 
the digmtarics of Scuth America are gen 
tlemen of great f~enius, und having receiv- 
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j 
ed the most pohshed edu: ations of the uni- 


versities of Furope, are men « f brilliant ta- 
lents. We hone, therefore, that the agcnis 
of this enigltened emp re will not * «le 
ficient in the leading traits that characicirize 
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the polishe d ventleman, and acceomp shed 


echolar: for the first impress.ons are pycl- 
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the South Ainerieans, ard oF the heman 
race. Perhans the foregoing iemarnes hey, 
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in time, the intimate connection Of sicko 
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on South American Allairs, for the press, 
before we received any fresh instructions 
from our Correspondent. We, however, 
hough unable to make any altcrations in 
that essay, cheerfully vield to his request, 
and give insertion to the Note which has 
reacued our hands. 


? 


To the Editors of the  Imerican Critic and 
: 


G Mericl 


1eCView. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Zhe piece sgned A Cotumptan, whieh I 
sent you some time ago, not havirs made its 
appearence, but understanding it is two (ase 
now to corre 
pernit the insertion of se following note : 

L have this day seen tin the National intel- 
ligencer, the stieasage of the President of the 
United States, fourded on documents which 
will soon appear; and su gives me unepeuk- 
able satisfacticn to find ix our Governinené 
such evidences of the highest i teunbmdty. 
When ovr rights were disputed, the bold lan- 

uage of the utmost nutonal daring, spoke the 


Out when the tone of ile. 


ct 248 Contenmis, £ rectesi you wid 


Fee: wi sentyneni ; 
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france is changed te the mild langriawe of en- 
ae ee eae | ps <_ —_ kee - 
OPeUdit, HE CO DIMICH ~~ MeVican, tNCcU PUD’; fu 
as : Y a . . ’ . 
senitiaent unworthy of the generous and aruve, 


listen , willi? vty ta the vaolrce of fii peak aliice. 

Ali the worid sce and acknowledre thut the 
' ° . 

Floridus are et eur porvver 


now see alse 


all the world will 


, that in the American character 
there 13 a se/f-denying dignity, a generous feel. 
tng, that when uppealed to, is purcmount to 
every sentiment of inierest that might seize tup- 
on the advantages that circumstances have 
placed within our power. These noble declara- 
tiens, fruin our chief magistrate, will be ap- 
plauded by every man of virtue, and such sen- 
timents will condi:ce to the establishment of a 
name, that will be signally henored hy man, 
while it will render ue acceptable to the Most 


Mig¢h. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ow tat CAPITOL. 

The first Monday in November, 1819, was 
the period fixed by law, for the member: 
of the 16th congress to meet at the seat of 
the general government; at which time the 
doors of the Capitol were thrown open for 
their reception, as well as for public view ; 
which gave to all an apportunity of witness- 
ing the progress made inthe first rate pub- 
lic building in the union, since its destruc- 
tion by the British. 

As one of the people, I availed myself of 
the opportunity offered, to be a spectator 
of the display of architecture in this very 
singular building, and, by that view I have 
been stimulated to offer the following cri- 
tical remarks: 

The centre part of the building being 
still in an unfnished state, I shall, for the 
present, coatine myself to a few observa- 





CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE CAPITOL. 
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tions on the Representative’s Chamber and 
Senate Room. ‘ 

Asce ding from the uncouth stairs in the 
south wing,and turning to the left, the spec- 
tator will find himself on the threshold of 
the Hall of Representatives, and on advane- 
ing afew steps, he will stand in the centre 
of a seimi-peristyie of fourteen columns of 
the Grecian Corinthian Order, of majestic 
dimenmon, the shaftsof which, as well as 
those of a corresponding prostyie of eight 
columns oa the south side of the Hall, are of 
American spotted marble. The ends of 
the prostyie and peristyle are separated by 
wide, projecting suriaees of freestone, 
which rise to the top of the Order, aud sup- 
port a segment arch, which corresponds 
with the segment vaulted ceiling that 
crowns the Hall, and ends against it. 

The lines of the Ichnography, or plan of 
this Hall, are evidently taken from the re- 
mains of the Theatre in, or near Athens, in 
Greece, an account of which may be found 
in Stewart’s work on Athens, as also the 
details, or individual parts throughout the 
building. ‘The stile therefore being of Gre- 
cian origin, cannot fail of producing an 
acrecable appearance to the beholder whe 
iw an adrirer of chaste arohitecture ; but he 
must be fully satished with the effect and 
scenic appearance of this Room, for te this, 
and this alone, haa almost all the cubic con- 
tents of space, as to utility, been sacrificed 
in the whole buik of this south wing, from 
the bottom of the foundation, to the top of 
the lantern on the roof. 

I shall therefore decline making any ob- 
servations on the distribution of the Iehno- 
graphy or plan, respecting those roome or 
offices, which are rendered indispensible, 
by the purposes for which this building is 
intended, as such as exist, are either in- 
convenient, ortotally unfit for their uses. 

The design of the present Hall of Repre- 
sentatives is totally different from the for- 
mer that was destroyed; and though the 
present one may have gained some advan- 
tage in appearance of form, and costliness 
of materials, I much doubt whether the 
whole of the defects of the old room have 
been obviated, among which the want of 
sufficient light, and the difficulty of hear- 
ing and of being heard, are not the least: 
and | question whether much has been 
gained in space. 

‘Phe entablature of the order being exe- 
cuted in common freestone, while the shufts 
and capitals are of rich American and Talian 
murdie, stamps an inconsistency that no rea- 
son can exeuse. The former Room had 
cevainly the advantage, as to consistency, it 
being all of native freestone, which answered 
every useful purpose,and was more in char- 
acter with the economy and plainness suit- 
able to our republican Government: at the 
sanie time the dignity of architecture did 
not suiler for want of ostentatious materials, 
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it being an established maxim in that art, 
that the quality of the material cam add no- 
thing to its beauty, as it depends entirely 
on consisiency in its different parts, and 
correct syminetry and proportion in atile, 
for ail its advantages, as to agreeable ap- 
pearance, 

The Capitals of the columns were exe- 
cuted in Italy; and are a copy from the 
Capitals of the well known remains of the 
lautern of Demosthenes at Athens, in 
Greece. 

It is perhaps, to be regretted, that the 
shafts of the columms, as well as the enta- 
blature, were not also executed of Carrara 
marble, as itis allowed by judges, that the 
whole might have been imported for much 
less expense than what the shafts of the 
present material have cost ; and the appear- 
ance of the Room would have been great. 
ly improved thereby, and produced a uni- 
formity and lightness, which it dues not 
mow possess. 

However striking and agreeable the ar- 
chiteeture of this Koom may appear to the 
eommon eye, it ie nevertheless encumbered 
by many defects, which will strike the eye 
of architectural judgment with regret: the 
Prostyle in front being of good proportion 
both in height and intercolumniation, would 
eertainly have been a chaste and good piece 
of architecture, hud it not been destroyed 
by coupling the four eentre columns, and 
making the centre intercolumniation wider 
than the rest. No reason appears to justi- 
fy this unwarrantable deformity and weak 
eonstruction. 

A gallery for the accommodation of the 
public, when Congress is in open session, 
as an indispensable part among the requisite 
conveniencies appertaining to the Hall of 
Representatives, in conformity to the gys- 
tem of our -epublican Government. And 
a gallery there is: but it is placed in sucha 
Situation where it does not fail to destroy 
the utility and beauty of the Semi-peristyle, 
which ought to,have been left ~pen, and 
unineumbered, so as to preserve its true 
character and effect, and at the same time 
to have aflorded a specious and uninter- 
rupted passage behind the seate. These 
were the purpeses to which both the Greeks 
and Romans of old adapted this design in 
their theatres, and from which the architec- 
ture of the Hall af Representatives is bor- 
rowed. 

The obstrueting of the intercolumniations 
of the Semi-peristyle with a screen of free- 
stone, for the purpose of supporting the 
gallery,and the massive door-casing squeez- 
ed between the centre intercolumniation, 
are barbartics in the architecture of this 
building that were never equalled: nor is the 
latter rendered justifiable by being made 
the pedestal of a very clegant piece of sculp- 
ture, by the late Mr. Franzom, which might 


to 


have been placed to better adventage in a 
more suitable situation. 

‘The access to the principal cntrance of 
the gallery being close to the door ofthe 
Hall, also proves the unfitness of its situa. 
tion, and will be found « great inccnves 
nience to the members, particulai'y at the 
times of crowded galleries, when the ene 
trance to the Congress Hall will be inter 
cepted by the multitude. 

The most proper place for the gallery 
would have been on the south cide of the 
Room, in the place occupied by tne Prog. 
tyle, which might have been omitted with 
propriety for that purpose, as being a tise- 
less ornament, the colurans supporting no- 
thing of consequence but their entablature. 

Were the Semi-prostyle standing in its 
naked purity, it would be a beautiful piece 
of architecture, not only because it is com- 
posed of fourtecn columns of Grecian stile, 
but because the office of those columns is 
of indispensible utility, particularly in sup- 
porting the vaulted ceiling, or covering, to 
this part of the building. 

If the principles in architecture, which 
are statea above, be correct, the screen of 
columns on the south side of the Hall might 
as well, or would better be among the ruins 
of Palmira, as where they are ; for in that 
case they might make room for something 
that was uscful 2s well as elegant ; and I do 
not hesitate to assert, that were the Pros- 
tyle omitted, the voice would have its full 
and requisite efiect, which cannot now be 
obtained, were all the drapery in the U nion 
to be suspended for the purpose of improv. 
ing the sound, which expedient appears to 
have been resorted to, without effect. 

Another material advantage might have 
been obtained by the omission of the Pros- 
tyle, in throwing the segment panel open 
to the south; which would have afforded 
that ample light which the Room now 

vants, 

‘The sky-light in the centre of the vaulted 
ceiling, might have then becn either omit- 
ted, or executed in a semi-circular form, so 
as to accord with the semi-circular plan of 
the Room, which would have prevented 
that discordant appearance which now 
shocks the eye, and which the principles 
of architectural symmetrv do not allow of. 

There can be nothing more evident to the 
observer, that considers the interior part of 
this building, than that the outward parte 
of it, which appertain to the original design 
of the Capitol, have been totally disregard- 
ed, in the constant alterations that have 
so often taken place in the interior struc. 
ture. 

The expensive bulk of that portion of the 
building which forms the outward elevation, 
whatever may be its merits as a picce of ar- 
chitecture, ought at least to have been made 
subservient to utility, by allowing all the 
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Chere isa strong feature: among th » many 

revolutions snc * thanges which this “buitd. 

ing has underg rone since its commencement, 


Fro: n whie h emanates the greater part of 


the defect 6 ‘xisting in this building; name- 
ly, the raising of the entire floor threugh- 
out the bu! fing from the ground story to 


the principal order over the casement. 

The proposition of this nus al- 
teration, or deviation from the —. va de- 
sign was mate in the time of, and accept- 
ed by, the third President of the l Unies L 
States, and agreed to by the designer of the 
first plan. 

No architect could fail of noticmg, among 
many others, the architectural inconsistency 
of placing the floor a was occupied for 
the principal purposes, in the most subor- 
dinate part of the buik li rove while the floor 
that ranged with the principal order of the 
edifice, was devoted toan inferior Dag once 

To corre st that error, at the time it was 
corrected, by raising the f oor os Congress 
to the s second stor could not be effected 
without sacrificing the utility and consist- 
ency of more than one third of the whole 
building, by acne the light from the 
gr e: iter part o of the casement story, an lren- 
cle ring it mor ar tO & Spacit 
of catacombs, thiaty apar 


a public buil« 
L ae year 1795, when the north wing of 


conspicu 


us Tance 


cite autho we i 
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the Capt se wus just above ground, and at 
wih rs i only, successful alterations could 
have been made to advantage, the comm.s- 
sioners wefe Oilicialiy apprised, in writing, 
of the necessity of deviating from the plan 
j pursuing: which deviations 


t want of usefuln 
‘ : 4} buildin SS ae 

and economy 1) the Dpullding, Wich ts so 

evident in the present state of the Capito! : 
*y “ . } 

and which stand as amonnment o1 re proaca; 

affording an unpleasant satisfaction to the 


prevent tha ess 


source of strenuous endeavours, that la- 
bon red in vain to prevent the profusion of 
wasted space and materials, and the prodi- 


ree dity of millions. 

I _ for the present suspend any tur- 
her rem 1arks on the south wing, and by a 
ach: to the north. 


CALLIMACIIUS. 
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LANCASTER’S PAMPHLEY. 


—- 


Vir. 
‘Phe following article, containing a Re- 
view of a Pamphilet, lately sage p 10 
ihis country, ascribe i to the pen of Josten 
Laxcasrer, thercelebrated founder of that 
m of education, which bears his name, 


Which 
Se 


“=\ ate 
to he inserted 


, a ee 
vO the LITOPS, 


our first number. 
feclings we have 


Whatever favourable 
towards Mr. L., impar- 


tiwlity requires us to give it a place in our 
work. We have not read the whole of Mr. 
L..’s Pamphlet, but so far as we have pere 
used it, we are constrained to admit the 
justness of our corre spondent’s critic cal ree 
marks. We however wish our readers ta 
understand, that we entertain a high Opins 


ion of Mr. L.’s usefulness and merit in thas 
sphere in which he has lone exerted his 
talents. And whatever may be t] ought of 
hiin asa writer or a lecture + Wwe 

tate to express our conviction, that thou- 
sands of the prese) nt reneration, and of 
generations yet unborn, will have ‘cause to 


do not h esle 


bless the d: AV that gave birth to, and redy- 
ced to practic: sluse, his system of education. 


Nor can we doubt but future historians will 
record the name of Lancaster an ions the 
greatest reformers of the world. Should 
Mr. * be maeees d to reply to the remarks 
of-our ¢ orrespondent, the columns of our 
publication arc open to him. Ed. 


Fur the American Critic 


A Pamphlet bearing the following title 
has just been issucd from the press : 


€? General Review, 


Fruits of Christian Love. 

Society of Friencis, 

the Religious Instruction of their Youth. 

sy Amicus From a child thou hast 

known the holy scriptures.” 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

Loxpox, printed for oa author by C, 

Grant, 1898. Wasnineron Civry, re- 

printed by Jucob Gideon, jun. Sold at 

T. Coote’s new store, Pennsylvania Ave- 

nue, nearly opposite the Centre Market, 

1820. 

This little publication in the mas« of .2mi- 
cus, is suid to be from the pen of no less a 
personage than the renowned Joseph Lan 
castcr. in a land of overwhelming free- 


A Letter to the 
called Quakers, og 





TPrat 
2oul 


dom and equality, cxempt from all aristo- 
eratical excitement, what are names merel, 
particularly exotics? In the old world we 


know they are some umes rt gy aid sold 
as baits Sy eilding, and garniture, for liter: wy 
dishes; but /ere,men and things are “ strip’ 
to the naked soul,’ and are made pala tuble e 
or acc eptable only by novelty or irresistible 
au — riorit y. ; 

From such considerations, it 
of more than common regre t 
i mel Wh rer ou 


is matter 


that these 
sé ‘Pee urs elx a vears ee 


- 
rs, alter 


Loxpox, should not be imported in a riper 
state: for with all the author’s boasted 
emendations, many more are yet needcd, 
“the Fruits” being still crude, mis-shapen, 


: ae Be aid ; 
ana ii nperfect t, ao if nstanced in pages fey, “ 
ae 91 and 23, where we are regaled with 


eee: w & nnn 
issayes like the iotowing if Incecd I 
should think such meet ws were prac 

appendage ‘9 
if the practics @n 


ve 


6c },} 4 lata he 
© eabie, shovld always be an 


‘.0nthly Meetings, 


Our 
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THE COMET OF 1819. li 


* trial slovld be found as guarded from 
* evil, and as productive of good as the 
“theory and its evidence indicates.”— 
“ Thy powers will increase by exercise, 
“ and th) allotted field of iabour become 
‘6 productive by cule ulation.» — Surely that 
“ which is an object oi Society importance,” 
&c. Exclusive cithese we have much reli- 
gious canting, such as— Dear Wim. Penn,” 

—* Dear Wm. Savoury,” and about twenty 
false quotations from scripture,* accom- 
panied by the most provoking verbosity. 
Economy in words, perhaps, is as necessal ry 
as economy in dollars. * The ignorant,” 
says Jobnson, “babble eternal ly, while the 
“ Jearned 5] peak little, but well.” 

In a wor k on education from a public lec- 
gurer and teacher, long devoted to the “ de- 
“ Jightful task,” and. consequently stiled 
- the friend of learning and of man,” we 
indeed expected greater things! 

‘To redeem a publication, long ago be- 
come the rightril prey and property of 
« dumb forgetfulness,” seems a specula- 
tion most unfriendly to, or racher an act of 
suicide on our author’s fame and finances. 
it is indeed “ casting bréad upon the wa- 
“ters ;” but to de no mere found. If re- 
demption were necessary, in order to shew 
what a hop ful youth of oniy “ eight and 
“ twenty? ¢ ould do; the superabundant 
stock on tae of the old London edition 
might have been bought by weight of the 
grocers, and found more than sufiicient for 
the fastidious appetite of beloved “ Brother 


+e ‘ ! 439 


Jonathan 
But the motive for a re-nublication—aye, 
the mosive—* there’s the rub.” Hence then 
all cynical acidity ;—the motive was good. 
The Society of English Friends, of which 
our author was then a nem me " needed an 
ethical, or reli gious castigation ; for says he 
at page 13, “I fear it is a fact that many 
‘“ amongst ws remain in Ignorance of the 
“ reason of most of our principles.’ “ Dear 

Wm. Penn,” * Dear Wm. Savoury,” and 
Dear Joseph Lancaster, “what a falling 
“ off is here.* To an early religious in- 
tiation, or “ training up a child in the way 

he should go,” we attach an almost infin- 
ite importance. We only regret tHat so 
rood «theme and motive coun! not fasei- 
nate happier pens. 

May, however, these fricndly, wel! meant 
hints not be wasted; but t display ther ef- 
fects in our author’s forthcoming works, if 
come they must. I. et him study tensencss, 
compression, comp!cteness; and in all other 
pariicitiars, to dies w © himself a2 workman 
** needing not t6 be ashamed.” For, tho’ 





* Psulm cxxn. Prov. viii. 17. Rev. x1. 


11. Isaiah xi.18. Lukei. 17. Psalm Ixxxvil. 
7. Psalm ecxvi. 9. Jer. xiv. 8. lahiah x’ i. 
Some oj these have been inccrrect!y quoted 
In more than one place 
i 
cy 


of making books there is no end, and much 
study is weariness to the fiesh; yet, if 
book-making must continue, Master Tickle 
Breech Dyke, and Friend Lindley Murray, 
cannot, shail not be insulted with impunity. 
Had Mr. Lancaster said and written less, he 
might have passed in é/és country for a great 
as well as a vood man. 

‘Thus it is our unpleasant Guty to lecture 
Lecturers, and for once to teach and seem 
Wiser than our teachers! Z. 


THE COMET or 1819. 
BY WALTER FOLGER, JUN. 
Observations made on the Comet of 1819, 
at Nantucket, in Massachusetts, latitude 
41° 15’ 54”, north long. from Greenwich 
west 7U° 7’ 54” Apparent distance from 
stars and apparent time. 


h. m. dist. fr. Lyrae. dist. fr.Areturus. 
July 3, at 857 97°51" 0” = 88° 46’ 30” 


9106 

July 4, at § 83 87 31 31 
853 95 51 O 
§ 59 87 28 15 
9 6 95 4 8&5 

July 5, at 8 S8 , 86 21 15 
844 94 35 0 ° 
8 49 86 19 0 
854 94 35 0O 
914 86 17 45 
919 94 32 Q 

July 6, at 823 85 18 30 
830 93 31 0 
8 35 85 17 30 
839 93 S1 SU 
$43 $5 18 0 
846 93 31 0 
8 51 55 16 6G 
857 935 29 30 

July 8, at 8 40 83 26 49 
851 91 46 0O 
8 59 63 25 10 
9 5 91 44 20 

July 10,at 8 49 Si 58 40 
849 90 33 20 
8 55 81 58 40 
9 1 90 33 20 
9 6 81 57 0 


911 90 29 So 
Plymouth, in Massachusetts. 
July ae S48 89° 38’ 20” 


8 59 86° 48’ 0” 
July 13, at8 25 80 13- 0 
829 89 18 0 
8 34 80 13 0 
839 89 16 0 
& 47 SO 11 40 
855 89 16 0 
July 14, at8 39 - 79 42 20 
49 §8 57 0 
8 54 79 42 20 
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At Falmouth, in Barnstable co. Mass. 
h.m. dist fr.Lyrae, dst. fr. Arcturus. 
duly 16,at 8 53 78° 47’ $0” 
9 0 88° 29’ 0” 
9 8 78 46 20 
914 88 28 0 
At Nantucket. 
h.m. dist. fr. Lyrae, dist. fr.Arcturua. 
July 19, at 8 52 77° 36’ 20” 
9 0 87° 59’ 40” 
922 87 59 
9 31 77 37 «(0 
Mr. Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem, Mass. 
after combining the observations made by 
himself on the comet, at Salem, with those 
made at Greenwich, New Haven, and 
Nantucket, makes its Perihelion Distance 
0.3363866, (the sun’s distance from the earth 
being 1.) Time of passing the Perihelion 
Distance, June 27, i3h. SOm. 20s. mean time 
at Greenwich. Inclination 80° 56’7” Long. 
of the ascending mode 273° 54’ 32” Long. 
of the Perihelion (on the orbit) 268° 27’ 11”. 


tee ee 


WASHINGTON CITY. 

As this City is now become the per- 
manent seat of the General Govern- 
ment, and will consequently be the 
resort of persons from every part of 
this growing country ; it certainly be- 
hoves those who preside over, and are 
concerned in the management of the city 
affairs, and to whom are eutrusted the 
choice of measures and regulations 
which respect the well-being, eomfort, 
and happiness, both of the local resi- 
dents and of strangers who occasionally 
Visit it, te do all in their power to ren- 
der this place worthy of being the me- 
tropolis of the most independent coun- 
try in the world. 

That the men, who, at present, as 
well as those who have in time past, 
been entrusted with the management 
of our municipal concerns, have either, 
through ignorance or inattention, saffer- 
ed many abuses and many nuisances to 
exist, and omitted to adopt and inforce, 
many very needful regulations; mast 
be admitted by every one who has ever 
spent any time in a well regulated large 
cown or city, either in this or the old 
world. It is very unaccountable, and 
even astonishing, that those, on whom 
office imposed the duty, should have so 
little availed themselves of the natural 
advantages of the place; and of the ex- 
perience which the world has gained as 
respects the mode of preserving health, 
and premoting conveniencies in large 
cities. We shall say nothing a/ this 


time, of useful animals left to die in our 
streets; of their putrid carcases re- 
maining till devoured by insects or birds 
of prey ; nor of their “ bones whit’ning 
all the plain,” to the gratification of the 
delicate beholder. ‘hese things may 
hereafter occupy a part of our atten- 
tion; at present we shall confine our- 
selves to a particular or two which 
must strike the eye of every stranger, 
and send him back to his own home 
with impressions inuch tothe disadvan- 
tage of the place, and much to the dis- 
grace of those whose business it is to 
see that nuisances be removed; that 
cleanliness be enforced; and that the 
air be kept as free from contagious ef- 
fluvia, as wise and efficient regulations 
can make it. 

No city could stand on a site better 
adapted fora healthy sitwation than the 
City of Washington. Its rising grounds 
and declivities, afford an opportunity 
of carrying off, ata comparatively trif- 
ling expense of draining, every kind of 
dirt or stagnant matter which may col- 
lect in any of the streets, or within its 
boundaries. “Nor is there any lack of 
water, for no city in the universe 
abounds more with copious springs, or 
has a better supply of that useful ele- 
ment. Yet, shame to its overseers, 
there is scarcely passing through any 
of the public streets, or even through 
the least populated parts, without being 
forced to inspire air, highly impregnat- 
ed with the most injurious, health des- 
troying effluvia, exhaled from stagnant 
fluids. Pits and swamps where the of- 
fensive matter has been remaining for 
years, are found in the most frequented 
spots. No man Can pass along the Ave- 
nue from Georgetown to the Capitol, in 
this season of the year, without being 
disgusted at the appearance of putrid 
water that fills the gullies, and the in- 
tolerable stench that at once stsikes on 
his olfactory nerve, and enters. his 
throat. Almost the whole of the dis- 
tance between the Six Buildings and 
the President’s Square, there is one 
continued ditch orgully,which is seldom 
without stagnant water. Connected with 
this, is a large pit or swamp, in the 
midst of waich stands a cabinet maker’s 
shop. This swamp is highly offensive 
both to the eye and the nose ; nor does 
the melody emitted from the hoarse 
throats of 10,000 times 10.000 frogs, 
which make this delicious spot their 
paradise, at all lessen the vexation of 
the traveller, who, with closed nostrils 
and half-suppressed breathing, glides 
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through this pestiferous part of the 
great Federal City. Passing the Pre- 
sident’s House and approaching to- 
wards the Centre-Market, he is again 
assailed by a large swamp on the south 
side, which might be easily filled up 
with the rubbish of the City ; but is suf- 
fered to remain, to annoy the eye and 
injure the health of the citizen, who 
goes to buy provisions, and who has to 
eat the meat thus exposed to the odour 
exhaled therefrom. Continuing his 
walk, the passenger, before he has well 
passed the Market-House, sees before 
him a street branching off to the left of 
the Avenue, calledC street. This street, 
before it is well approached, presents 
such a disgusting appearance, and 
meets him with such a repelling stream 
of ferfumed air, that he involuntary 
averts his head and passes on, without 
any desire of entering it. 

‘The system adopted by the Corpora- 
tion of this City with regard to privies, 
is one of the worst that is to be found in 
any city inthe world. It is both un- 
healthy and very inconvenient. 

The men who, in time past, constitut- 
ed this enlightened body, in their pro- 
fundity of knowledge and deep philo- 
sephical researches, discovered, or 
what with them amounted to the same, 
imagined they had discovered, that 
sinking firivies in the ground would 
affect the springs of water ; and under 
this impression, rejecting the philcso- 
phical doctrine of the earth’s Alteriag 
frowers, they framed a law which pro- 
hibits their being sunk below the sur- 
face. Hence, the offensive substance 
is exposed in the most indecent, dis- 
gusting manner, in boxes, which, when 
filled, are generally emptied into the 
Tiber Creek, or some little run of wa- 
ter, to taint the whole surrounding at- 
mosphere. 

If the present members of the Cor- 
poration would really improve the state 
of the City, and contribute to the health, 
comfort and pleasure of the inhabitants, 
we weuld recommend them to begin by 
correcting the errors, and reforming 
the abuses of those who have gone be- 
fore them in office; and especialiy, we 
would recommend to their attention, a 
late improvement by 4¢r. Duplat, of 
Charlesren, and for which he has ob- 
tained a Patent, both in France and in 
the United States, for the construction 
of privies, and neutralizing, by a cer- 
tain process, the offensive smell; and 
thus rendering the material, an excel- 


lent manure for agricultural purposes. 

We also recommend the adoption 
and enforcement of a general draining 
and cleansing system ; either at the ex- 
pense of the public, or of the property 
owners. So that the avenues, streets, 
and walks of this metropolis may be 
sweet and wholesome, and that the in- 
habitants, whom business or pleasure 
may call out of their houses, may have, 
at least, the happiness of quafling an 
uncontaminated air. 

The foregoing remarks may suffice 
for the present. We shall, however, 
from time to time, cast an eye over the 
various parts of this City, and observe 
what is, and what ie not doing ; and it 
shall be our business to exhibit to the 
public, things just as we findthem. It 
would give us pleasute, if the Corpor- 
ation would cut short this part of our 
duty, and not leave a single nwisance 
for this mirror to reflect to the people. 
We would rather have it in our power 
to commend than censure. 


a 


TRE CONGRESS. 

In this august Body we see, not only 
Representatives of this great and free 
Nation; but, in a certain degree, the 
Representatives of humanity and of the 
humanrace. Beitr (vith very few ex- 
ceptions) chosen in the fairest and most 
impartial manner, it is of great importe 
ance, that titeir deliberations should be 
conducted on goed principles» The 
objects to be attained, in free discus- 
sion, are, freedom of speech, and full 
and impartial hearing. Butin order to 
effect the main object in such deliber- 
ate Bodies, viz. /udblic good, economy 
of time in discussion is very neeessary, 
It is teerefore a question which re- 
quires serious Consideration, and ought 
te be determined without prejudice or 
passion; whether, the present unlimit- 
ed Rule of the House, as respects Come 
mittees of the whole, could not be altere 
ed very much for the better, and for 
the good of the Nation. As it new 
stands, the Committees rise and report 
progress from time to time, sometimes 
for a month or six weeks, and that too 
when a prompt decision is necessary. 

During the late war, when the ranks 
of the army required immediate filling, 
and the Treasury replenishing, the 
Committee of the whole were engaged, 
in debating, reading volumes on the 


» 
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Laws of Nations,* and reporting pro- 
gress, for nearly six weeks. Will any 
one say, that the country was benefited 
by these protracted discussions, while 
the energies of war were paralized, 
for want of means to carry it on effi- 
ciently ? 

In the late discussions on the Mis- 
souri Slave question, a still greater 
length of time was consumed, without 
producing any good: on the contrary, 
the angry passions were roused, and 
the solemn deliberations of Congress 
were little better than cavilling, at an 
enormous expense to the Nation; for 
the pay of the Members during this idle 
waste of time, would have treed be- 
tween 2300 and 300 siaves, at the rate 
of 500 dollars each. And during that 
time the people were anxiously waiting 
for something to be done, to remove the 
deficiency in the circulating medium ; 
and something for the domestic manu- 
factory—for internal improvements— 
for the militia system, which is in com- 
plete ruin—for the unfortunate debtor—- 
for education, &c. Yet, itis too much 
to be feared, most of these rmportant 
subjeets will stand over agaimand again, 
unless the rule of the House be altered. 
Would not a limit of two or three, or 
any other number of days, in discussions 
in Committees of the whole, with power 
to suspend the rule on particular occa- 
sions, answer every good purpose? 


ey 


SPAIN asp THE UNITED STATES. 
In another part of this number will 
be found a communication, on South 
Amer'can affairs, with the signature of 
* A CoLuMBIAN,”’ this is tollowed by 
a Note from the same ccrrespondent, 
apologizing for some parts of his first 
communication, ,yand applaucing the 
Message of the President to Congress, 
recommensling forbearance, &c. for the 
present. As we are not accountable 
for the sentiments of any of our corres- 
pondents, we might, without incurring 
a charge of inconsistency, let that Note 
have passed without any remarks of our 
own. But, as Editors, who wish to ap- 
pear in our true colors, we will speak out 





* On this pressing occasion, Members 
have fixed on passages in an author pre- 
viously to entering the Reom, and having 
got possession of the floor, have forced the 
House to listen to their reading, or to sleep 
under it, hy the half hour at a time. 





SPAIN AND THE UNITED. STATES. 


at once, and express our decided opin- 
ion, that this Government has already 
exercised too much patience and for- 
bearance towards Spain; that the con- 
duct of this vountry has been marked 
with a moderation and delicacy in urg- 
ing her claims, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Governments, and has been met 
with nothing but shuffling, duplicity, 
and treachery on the’part of that weak, 
periidious power, 

The Spanish spoiliations for which 
East Florida was, by solemn treaty, 
ceded to the United States, in part of 
payment, amounted to an enormous 
sum, and of which East Florida is not 
worth more than one-tenth part. The 
late Seminole war arose almost entirely 
from the Spanish Government either 
not being able or willing to fulfil the 
‘Treaty with the United States. Of 
course, the expenses of that war would 
be justly chargeable on Spain; inde- 
pendent of the many valuabie lives lost 
in the contest. 

We think it would be perfectly right 
and expedient for the Government to 
enforce a settlement cf a just account 
of more than twenty years standing ; 
especially when it appears that Spain 
is not disposed to fulfil the arrangements 
entered into with us. And to adopt the 
language of the Metropolitan, * We can- 
‘** not see the reason, why the present 
“ distress of Spain should be urged asa 
motive for torbearance. We do not 
‘“‘ cali a nation destressed, where the 
* populace has energy enough to endea- 
vour to rid themselves of a tyrant, of 
a king, a title at best but synonimous 
** with usurper of the people’s rights. 
* It is by the conduct of that imbecile, 
“ wretched Ferdinand, thatthe Spanish 
‘‘ are driven to extremities. It is by 
‘* the shuffling, baffling evasions.of him, 
and his ministers, that our grievances 
have remained so long unredressed, 
‘and it will be by our own sweet mo- 
“ deration and forbearance, that they 
“ will go unredressed forever.” 


THE DUF1.. 

Ve had prepared some remarks on 
the above subject, intending to have in- 
serted them in the present number, but 
our columns being already nearly filled, 
we must postpone them till the publi- 
cation of our next. In the mean time 
we assure our readers that we view such 
transactions in the light which we trust 
every one that has the feetings of a man 
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cught to view them; nor do we think, 
that any circumstances in life, or rank 
which a man holds in society, can jus- 
tify the meeting a fellow creatuve with 
a design to destroy him, or to be dés- 
troyed by iim. 





For the American Critic €2 General Review. 


I have a work place d in my hands, late- 
ly publishe 1, with the title of “The Ladies? 
“ and Genticmens’ Diary, or United States? 
** Almanac, and ltepository of Science and 
** Amusement: intended for an Annual Ma- 
“azine; inchiding a ‘variety of matter, 
“chiefly original, on subjects of general 
“utility in the arts, sciences, agriculture, 
“ manufactures, &c. &c. Ac. By M. Nasu, 
“No.1. For the year 1820. New York. 

The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, is 
not only an Almanac, calculated with care 
and accuracy, but a work of greater extent 
and higher views} formed with the design 
of. giving more general information in the 
occurences of Astronomy, The tepository 
of Science and Amusement, will be a con- 
venient recepiable for the ‘labours of Ma- 
thematicians. and Astronomers in every 
part of the country, and appears well de- 
signed to elicite genius and wit; and I hope 
the author will be enabled to continue the 
publication many years, asan Annual Maga. 
zine. WALTER POLGER, Jun. 


The following Poem, copied from the 
Livexroot Merxcury, (an Mnglish paper) 
of January 14th, in which it appears as an 
original, will, we presume, be new to most 
of our readers: 

THE DEATH OF SOPHONISBA, 
On Lybia’s plains the battle’s latest roar, 
In fainter echoes dies along the shore, 
Defeated Afric droops her ‘crested head, 
Crushed is her power, her far-fam’d glory 
fled ; 
Whilst Ronie elate with conquest’s thrilling 
glow, 
Entwines fresh laurels for herScipio’s brow: 
And as the martial! pean re nds the skies, 
From every voice the votive — rs arise ! 
Save from yon chief, whom Soy phonisba’s 


charms, 

In fond remembrance, ’midst the din of 
arms, 

*Midst victory’s high career, with love op- 
prest 

And stamp’d their wonted image on his 
breast 


What though she broke her faith, and stain- 
ed her truth, 

Spurn’d the warm wishes of his ardent 
youth, 


RY—THE DEATH oF 
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Dissolv’d each pledge which plighte 
bind, 

And to rude Syphax’ elaims her form con- 
sign’d; 

Yet sacred Carthage might her sons betray, 

And patriot zeal each struggling feeling 
sway. 

Freedom’s bright flames all private 
troul, 

And wrest his favored image from her soul; 

Each fond excuse his fancy can pursuc, 

Whilst passion hopes, nay “feels, her heart 
is true : 


Nor deems ambition’s blood-stan’d power 


Alovers 
’ 
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alone, 

Reigns in her breast, and grasps a rescued 
throne. 

Lo! dark despair sits broedigge ou his brow, 


Each palsied limb bespeaks cxccss of woe, 

And acaving groans in burstinganguish tell, 

What warring tumults in his boson: swell; 

Whilst duty’ s stern command, thai bids him 
part 

With her he swore to love, sti!l 
his heart: 

And shal] thy 

To grace:the 
c hain, 

Thou the pure offspring of a royal line, 

In graee, m iniellect, in foomsdivin e! 

And tamely yield to abj ect sha’rv's doom 

Swelling the tri iumphs “of relentiess Rome, 

For this did kings thy chains -resistless 
claim, 

And court 
fame ? 

What tho’ my bovish farcy sought to pay 

Far other tributes to tis Lridal day, 

vjection’s ear 

succeed. 


nant la 4 
TanKIcs ay 


’ virtues, Sophonisha, deign 


“victer’s car, the cuptive’s 


thee as the brightest meced of 


Had whisper’d joys through 
Ing vear; 

Yet since the adverse fates biss deny, 

One road to freedom sil] remins, 

Death was the last request iy bps cone 
Ve . € ad. 

Tis all 1 can,—be this request obeved.” 

He said, «md io! a ready slave at | 

Fhes at his call, and waits his ic: 
manc. 

* This cup, he cries, to Sophonisha bear, 

And: bid her drink oblivion to her care ; 

Tell her the potent draught wil soothe her 
woe, 

"Tis the sole pledge a 
stow.’ 

The menial paused, the dire 
guessed, 

A sudden pang of pity stung his breast ; 

But soon a lowering frown his dream dise 
pers’d, 

One tear he dropp’d, and sighe, 
he durst. 

Then took the death-fraught bow! with 
speechless dread, 

And cn his errand of destruction spec. 

But hast thou seen where breathing ) eauty 
stands, 

Carved by a Phidias’ or Lysippus’ hands, 


? Pas ay) eh : 4 zz 
And flaitering 11Gp' 1d TONG «¢ 


cach 


—io die. 


7 1 
Nene. 


s cOMe 


} 
i 


bridegroom can bee 


intent he 


*twas all 





